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THE CONDITIONS AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE PHILIPPINES. 



BY ERVING WINSLOW. 



The Treaty of Paris signed on December 10th, 1898, was 
ratified in the Senate of the United States on February 6th, 
1899, and in the Spanish Cortes on April 11th, 1899. The 
United States, therefore, has exercised quite ten years' sover- 
eignty over the Philippine Islands. What has been done there 
has been pointed to with pride by Mr. Taft, by his former sub- 
ordinates, and by the greater number of their friendly visitors, as 
a magnificent achievement of American ideals, its record a* the 
proudest page in American history. 

But suddenly a discordant voice breaks through the chorus of 
praise. The present head of the Philippine Government, in- 
spired by an unheard-of frankness, looks out of the official win- 
dows, takes the bearings of the situation and defines them in 
words which are veritably "a bolt from the blue." Governor- 
General James F. Smith, in an address at the Quill Club at 
Manila on January 25th, after reciting the various beneficent de- 
signs and valuable works of the Government, deplores, in spite 
of all, " the growing gulf between the two peoples. An era of ill 
feeling has started between Americans and Filipinos and, I hesi- 
tate to say it, race hatred !" He enlarged upon the theme in his 
message to the Philippine Assembly on February 1st. There is 
something yet lacking, then, in spite of engineering undertakings, 
the coast surveys, the good currency, a fine civil service, measures 
of sanitation and educational advantages; and this is an extremely 
essential lack, as was recognized by Mr. Taft when he said in an 
address delivered just before he left Manila, on December 17th, 
1903, at the Union Eeading College : " Were I assured that the 
present attitude of the majority of American merchants and the 
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American press would be permanent, and if I did not confidently 
hope that there must be a great change in the future, I should 
be very much discouraged in respect to the result of the experi- 
ment which the United States is making in these Islands." If 
Mr. Taft was right, we should now, in our discouragement, 
proceed to withdraw from the "experiment," since the essen- 
tial change in attitude has taken place in the wrong direction! 
That the facts of the case fully bear out the statements of 
Governor-General Smith is well known to all who have cor- 
respondence with the Philippine Islands, who read the Amer- 
ican and native newspapers printed there, and who have met 
Filipinos visiting the United States or such visitors to the 
Philippine Islands as have not confined themselves to the society 
and the environment of functionaries. Let us see why we should 
be very much " discouraged." 

It should be noted that the racial antagonism has developed 
largely since the arrival of American women in the Philippine 
Islands. Army men frequently visited in Filipino families in 
the early days, but this practice is now tabooed. Some Americans 
have married Filipino girls, but the door of social intercourse 
with their fellow countrymen has at once been closed to them. 
Except by the mestizo, who courts the association of the white 
man, this attitude is resented with proud indifference. A recent 
editorial in a Philippine newspaper thus summarizes the situation : 

" The least effort to promote the interests of the country was at 
first received with gratitude, for such an act of generosity and justice 
was most deeply felt. With childlike simplicity the people listened 
to hopeful assurances which fell like a benevolent rain upon their 
hearts. They applauded them and offered their help to give them prac- 
tical form. . . . But now the racial division, which was nothing but 
a dividing-line in the beginning, has grown into a mountain range, 
separating the nation from the Government, the Americans from the 
Filipinos. . . . Now, too, the ' colonial ' idea and permanent adminis- 
tration for inferior and incapable races, scarcely mentioned at first, 
have come to be matters of serious consideration. . . . With the break- 
ing of the bonds of confidence, prejudice has grown more bitter. The 
persons in authority who should be influenced least by this prejudice, 
and who should of all others preserve their impartiality, have not 
resisted the trend of affairs. This is the chief cause of the present 
unrest. The people can no longer look upwards for encouragement 
in the way of peace and harmony. 

" In spite of all the experts, authorities and administrators in the 
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Philippines, we are standing to-day by the grave of those hopes which 
were based upon fraternal feeling, and the outcome of events is dark 
and uncertain." 

Concerning a matter which has been the subject of very warm 
glorification, that of education, let us consider how the work in 
the Philippines is vitiated by the efforts of a foreign authority, 
out of touch with the national initiative and the needs and sym- 
pathies of the people. The demand that the teaching of English 
should be the preliminary to all other education has caused the 
schools to be very largely regarded as a political institution, 
while the waste and loss of energy and the delay in accomplish- 
ment because of it have been very great. There has been much 
difficulty in maintaining the small number of American teachers 
which has been fixed as a minimum. The discouraging nature 
of the employment induces very frequent resignations; and, the 
enthusiasm of the original movement having passed away, the 
quality of the new supply has very much deteriorated. As for 
the Filipino teachers, they are quite commonly obliged to devote 
the leisure of each day to committing to memory the words of the 
language which are to be the tools of instruction the next day, 
with a pedagogic result which can be readily imagined. In view 
of the circumstances and of the prejudice against the government 
sj'stem, which of course is purely secular, two other classes of 
schools have been created — the independent and the Roman 
Catholic. The former class attracts the children of the thinkers 
and leaders, and the church schools are frequented almost alto- 
gether by the children of the wealthy. It has been estimated 
by a recent visitor that not more than twenty-five per cent, of 
the Filipino youth are attendants on the public schools. Up to this 
time no higher education has been included in the public-school 
system, so that the other schools have necessarily been chosen 
as a preparation for the advanced courses of a complete education, 
while the whole influence of the powerful Roman Catholic hie- 
rarchy is opposed to the secular schools, which can hardly claim 
in an overwhelmingly Catholic country the same justification as 
exists for them in our mixed society. The result is that the 
" tao " youth is getting a little smattering of English, which he 
forgets directly in the use of the familiar tongue with his family 
and companions, and h.udly a smattering of anything else. The 
question of the diversity of language among "sixty tribes" is 
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continually brought forward to justify the necessity of instruction 
in English as a common language, and as an argument against 
the possibility of a homogeneous national development. The 
truth is that eleven-twelfths of the inhabitants of the Philippines 
are Christianized and civilized. Among these, there are only six 
or seven dialects spoken, and two, the Tagalo and the Vizayan, 
by the enormous majority. These dialects are very easily har- 
monized, differing as little as the Portuguese and Spanish. The 
Tagalo language has several grammars and a considerable bibli- 
ography. An important national association has been formed to 
maintain the study of the native tongues and to preserve their in- 
tegrity. The untimely death of Dr. Doherty, who was deeply 
interested in the subject, interrupted the execution of a plan for 
an extensive and thorough native grammar, for which he had col- 
lected a great deal of valuable material. The population of the 
United States had a much larger number of different languages 
spoken within its limits at the moment of our independence thaa 
the wildest estimate made in the Philippines, but no one for an 
instant claims that the united colonies should have been prevented 
from organizing their government and enjoying their independ- 
ence because outlying Indians talked different languages. The 
native newspaper and organ of national independence, " El Bmaci- 
miento" which has been published eight years in Manila, is 
printed half in Spanish and half in Tagalo, an evidence that this 
one dialect affords a satisfactory means of reaching the native 
population. 

For whose benefit, almost exclusively, are the much-vaunted 
engineering works, the docks, roads and bridges, even the water- 
supply and measures of sanitation, paid for by the Philippine 
taxes? The benefit accrues in an enormous proportion to the 
sovereign "foreigner." The two-million-dollar Benguit road to 
Baguio furnishes an opportunity for health and amusement for 
the American official who needs recuperation from his labors in 
a tropical climate. It is proposed to spend another million or 
so in the construction of a railway to this point. Much has been 
said in praise of the successful government of Manila. A native 
journal thus criticises the administration of the city: 

" If there are gome well-kept streets and parks, there are also entire 
wards which up to date have had no watering or lighting, and to 
which there is apparently absolute indifference; if there is a modern- 
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ized part of the city, the most thickly populated quarters have re- 
ceived no attention whatever, being in the same condition in which 
their Excellencies, the City Fathers, left them, with their half-sub- 
merged, dirty and stinking streets. . . . The municipality has purchased 
an unnecessary tract of land at a price w.hich is so excessive that it 
appears incredible; it has favored the public dancing-places, the centres 
of corruption for good morals; it has not taken any steps to isolate 
the brothels which now exist in a central part of the city, in spite of 
all protests of the abutters and adjoining property-owners; it is blind 
and deaf to the transgressions and violations of the liquor laws in 
their application to the Sunday traffic, so that, much to the grief of 
all decent persons, in the central streets and most frequented places 
one can frequently read signs like the following: ' Keg Beer on Sun- 



While the American portion of the city of Manila was swept and 
garnished, the strand upon which the Filipino promenade de- 
bouched and which was the favorite native resort was made the 
city dump! There has been hardly an attempt at restoration of 
the country roads with their simple bridges, which served the 
agricultural districts well under the Spanish rule and which 
were so largely destroyed during the war. 

The poverty of the Philippine Islands is not to be cured by the 
showy kind of improvements chiefly serving the convenience of an 
administration which is in itself such a heavy burden upon the 
country. Besides the destruction of property during the war, 
there have been immense losses through droughts, rinderpests, 
typhoons and locusts. Wages in those parts of the Islands affected 
by the American occupation have, of course, locally increased. 
Mr. Forbes in his recent paper, "A Decade of American Eule 
in the Philippines," in the " Atlantic Monthly " has consoled him- 
self with an agreeable • automatic theory, of which the only de- 
fect is (as American labor at home will be able to appreciate) 
that the facts do not do their duty by meaning what Mr. Forbes 
says they " ought to mean." Mr. Forbes says : 

" Thus, if we cause the rate of wages to rise to one dollar or two 
dollars a day, as is the case in the United States, it ought to mean 
[italics not Mr. Forbes's] that the productiveness of the Islands has 
increased a corresponding amount, which will be many times as great 
as the present. Then, also, if the American administration in the 
Philippines can succeed by increasing the physical welfare of the 
people, which would result very largely in increasing the population, 
this would mean increasing proportionately the number of laborers, 
and by increasing at the same time the rate of proficiency of the 
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individual laborer, I believe that the result will show that the Philip- 
pines have before them a future literally golden!" 

In the last ten years more than sixty million dollars, almost 
double the circulating medium of the country, equivalent approxi- 
mately to seven dollars and a half for each inhabitant of the Is- 
lands, has been sent to the East Indies for the purchase of rice. 
This expenditure, — including the cost and charges before reaching 
the consumer, — has been something more than one hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, an average of ten million dollars a year for foreign 
rice — by a country the climate and soil of which are admirably 
adapted to the profitable production of an article which is the 
principal element of native diet. From what quarter came first 
the only practical suggestion for the relief of the mass of the 
Filipino people? Foreseeing that every dollar which was to be 
expended for the importation of the necessaries of life might, if 
devoted to a home product, add to the prosperity and welfare of 
the people, it was Aguinaldo who, directly after the pacification, 
urged the establishment of an agricultural bank with a large 
capital ! The function of this institution was to lend money upon 
small agricultural holdings secured by the value of the land and 
in a conservative measure by the future crop. The proposition 
was greeted at the time with scornful contempt, yet the scheme 
for an agricultural bank was brought forward in Congress and 
embodied in a bill two years ago; and, though reports of its 
operation have not yet come to hand, it seems to be the only hope 
for any real .relief from the situation. The Filipinos see that 
with the proposed removal of the seventy-five per cent, of the 
Dingley sugar tariff, which is now remitted to the Philippine 
treasury and lightens the burdens of taxation, a few sugar- 
planters will gain what the Filipinos at large will lose. Concern- 
ing the removal of this duty to the limit of three hundred thou- 
sand tons, as urged by those who claim to be friends of the 
Filipinos, Mr. Harold M. Pitt, an authoritative expert, testifies 
that it could have no favorable influence whatever. The greater 
part of the Philippine sugar crop polarizes below eighty degrees 
and is practically unmarketable in the United States. To attract 
American capital to the Philippine Islands it would be necessary 
to give opportunity for the production of the ninety-degree raw 
sugar for which there is a market here; and, with the million- 
dollar sugar-raills which are essential to any successful production, 
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the three-hundred-thousand-tons limit would be an absolute bar 
to such an investment.* 

In view of former Commissioner and Secretary Wrighf s new 
motto, " Equal chances for all," in place of " The Philippines for 
the Filipinos" of the earlier days, a native writer makes this 
appeal concerning the results of exploitation : 

"In our country, subjugated by a conqueror without moral or eth- 
nological affinity with us, what value can that phrase of ' equal chances 
for all ' possibly have? Even supposing that Americans and Filipinos 
had the same training and skill, and supposing that they had the 
same resources so as- to enter the strife under equal conditions, is it 
to be believed that the natives would find the same protection that 
American enterprise, coming here to do business on a large scale, 
could reckon upon? Let facts speak for themselves. A government 
of commercial expansion, a government greedy of gold and riches, a 
government that at home fails to hinder absorption and to kill mo- 
nopoly, a government fanatic in protectionalism, that builds tariff 
walls in order to protect special interests and trust-controlled products, 
is even less likely to concern itself with our interests than with those 
of its own people. 

" This principle, entirely aside from the fact that it is in direct 
contradiction to the spirit of American political economy, is an absurd- 
ity in its application here. How are we, the Filipinos, going to start 
competition when we have no large capital such as the trusts possess, 
when we are unskilled in the control of the forces that have evolved 
the large combinations which decide the final outcome of competition? 
You Americans are abreast of all these things. You know and possess 
the means for this purpose. You have at your disposal all your many 
departments of investigation. If you want to know the value of 
woodland, with mathematical exactness for a safe investment and ex- 
ploitation, you have at your disposal experts who will make a technical 
report and give all information necessary in the case; if you want to 

* The Philippine clause in the " Payne Tariff Bill " as passed by the 
House of Representatives, providing for reciprocal free trade with the 
Philippines, limits the amount of sugar to be imported free of duty to 
300,000 tons, of wrapper tobacco to 300,000 pounds, of filler tobacco 
to 3,000,000 pounds, and of cigars to 150,000,000 in any one fiscal year. 

This clause embodies one of the characteristic attempts of Mr. Taft 
in Philippine affairs to ride two horses, which is sure sooner or later 
to bring him to a fall. He has tried to persuade the sugar beet and 
tobacco interests that the measure would be innocuous in its operation, 
but they see clearly enough that it is only an entering wedge for the 
entire removal of the duty, and for the development of sugar and tobacco 
production by American capital. He has assured the Filipinos that the 
plan is one for their relief, but the Philippine Assembly has vehemently 
protested against it, detecting the inevitable tendency therein, while 
depriving the Philippines of present revenue, to reduce their inhabitants 
to economic slavery and expose them to a competition, already fore- 
shadowed, from Japanese or Chinese labor. 
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know the wealth of a mine, its availability, its exact situation, the 
steps that must be taken to secure the concession therefor, you have 
at your disposal the same experts who will report on the inwardness 
of the matter, all that is hidden from the eye of the layman and inac- 
cessible to us; if you wish to know the resources of a tract of land 
that some company or other wishes to exploit, desiring to find out 
the chances it offers and the best place for the railroad to cross it, 
you have at your disposal bureaus of technical information with all 
their resources and plans to give whatever knowledge is desired. 

" You say we are afraid of competition. No, competition does not 
exist nor can it ever exist under a foreign government. What we are 
afraid of is absorption, monopolies, special privileges given ' for good,' 
the death of our nationality, economic slavery, — the most barbarous of 
all slaveries. When you with your energy, your skill and labor ef- 
ficiency, your wealth and your national power, close your doors to the 
Oriental who comes to your country, not in search of equal chances 
but of any chance at all for making a living, lest your own welfare 
should be jeopardized ever so little, why should we Filipinos not be 
afraid when we are challenged to what you choose to call a battle of 
' equal chances ' 1" 

The salary list of the Philippine Commission and the five de- 
partments of administration, with contingent expenses, exceeds 
ten million dollars — paid, of course, in a large proportion to 
American officials. The Bureau of Insular Affairs has recently 
recommended the establishment of a system of pensions for all 
officers of the Philippine Government who are citizens of the 
United States and who have been in continuous, actual and satis- 
factory service in the Islands for ten or more years, receiving 
during this period an annual salary of not less than six thousand 
pesos. The expenditures under this pension system will be a 
heavy additional burden on the Filipinos. 

The elective legislative branch of the Philippine Government 
has no power over appropriations, as the Upper House of the 
Legislature is composed of the Philippine Commission, which has 
absolute control over any action of the Lower House. In its last 
session the Assembly attempted to scale down salaries by a ten-' 
per-cent. reduction, including their own and those of the members 
of the Commission, but the Upper House promptly refused to 
agree to the bill. 

It has been found impossible to fix a stigma upon sentenced 
prisoners in the Philippine Islands. Such a large proportion of 
sentences have been imposed for political offences that no one 
thinks of discriminating against a convict in the Bilibid prison, 
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as such, without inquiry first as to the nature of his offence. The 
enormous number of prisoners sentenced to the institution has 
made it absolutely necessary to establish a penal colony, and as 
many of these colonists are persons of excellent conduct and 
character, who have merely suffered through political expressions 
or actions, much liberty is given them and quite an attractive 
community life is developed among them, many of the convicts 
having been allowed to be joined by their families and provided 
allotments of land for cultivation. The conditions are so much 
better here than in the ordinary native life of hardship and poverty 
that the temptation has proved irresistible to create opportunity to 
exchange the nominal freedom " enjoyed " under the United States 
sovereignty at large for its more attractive and beneficent ex- 
ercise under the prison administration. 

Something must be said about the religious conditions of the 
Islands. First and foremost, the American "missionary" race 
is conspicuous for its gross neglect of the public offices of religion, 
so that, as far as example goes, there is a singular dereliction 
from precept which has had a most unfortunate influence. The 
Protestant churches are almost empty. The effect of an open " al- 
liance" with the Eoman Catholic Church, which it was thought 
desirable to make public for its effect upon the vote in the United 
States when the friars' lands were purchased, has done much to 
foster the great Aglipayan schism, founding its appeal very large- 
ly upon its claim to be a " national " church. It was undoubtedly 
fair and proper enough that these lands should have been bought 
by the United States and they may turn out a very excellent pur- 
chase, but the Church has greatly suffered in the Philippine Is- 
lands through the kind of notoriety given to the negotiations. 
It is perfectly obvious now that the identification of the Church 
with a " foreign " authority is as undesirable as it is unnecessary. 
Archbishop Hendricks tells us that when he arrived from the 
United States he was coldly received as its representative, but 
when he disclosed himself as a purely ecclesiastical envoy all 
doubt and hesitation disappeared. The Church has nothing more 
to look for from the United States treasury, and by disavowing 
any political affiliations it can undoubtedly win back the support 
of the patriotic Filipinos. 

Three courses were open to the United States when they be- 
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came possessed of the sovereignty, acquired with the aid of the 
Filipinos and afterwards purchased under the treaty with Spain. 

First, there was the plain and simple course, after the pacifica- 
tion, which it was claimed could not be taken with an "enemy 
in arms," the course of loyalty to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion from which there had been so grave a departure, namely : to 
make a definite promise of a speedy restoration of that independ- 
ence to the Filipinos which they had really won from Spain as 
our allies, and to shape every administrative act to the accom- 
plishment of that end, procuring for the independent Philippine 
nationality the protection of " neutralization." 

Second, there was the method of the English " crown colony," 
by which acquired territory becomes a permanent possession of the 
sovereign without hope of a national evolution, having no recog- 
nized right to share in its own government, while it is developed 
primarily for the sovereign's own advantage through imported 
contract labor, if it is found desirable and if the natives cannot 
and will not accept the situation. This method of control was 
so generally assumed to be the only practicable one, though deem- 
ed impossible to the United States under its form of government, 
that experienced British colonial administrators like Mr. Alleyne 
Ireland came over to offer their evidence in behalf of the con- 
tention of the Anti-Imperialists that we must alienate territory 
which could not be effectively administered in harmony with our 
institutions. Yet, after a lapse of ten years, the American resi- 
dents in the Philippines boldly claim that this method must be 
resorted to if there is to be any success or prosperity in the under- 
taking, and they find adherents in the United States who see no 
inconsistency in a government " half slave and half free." 

Third, the course which has been adopted up to the present time 
has the merits of neither plan. It is laissez faire under the guise 
of submission to " destiny." The, talk is all of altruism, and the 
Filipinos are to be allowed to play with the idea of independence 
like children with a toy. One of the Commissioners who recently 
visited the United States said that he believed that the Filipinos 
ought to talk about independence, but that they certainly ought 
not to have it! It is assumed that they have not intelligence 
enough to see through the vague tolerance of their aspirations, 
while no preparation for their fulfilment is made and every en- 
couragement is offered to the exploitation of the Islands, riveting 
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bonds hard to break. Is there not a moving appeal in the voice 
of the Filipinos, after the years of war and pestilence and famine, 
and hope long deferred? At the last Mohonk Conference, Senor 
Pablo Ocampo, the Philippine Commissioner to the United States 
chosen by the Assembly, spoke for his people thus : 

" Facta have eloquently, shown and proven our capacity. Evidence 
in support of it which no one would dare challenge is the incontroverti- 
ble fact that the Government established has met with progressive 
success. No political organizations, no economic or administrative meth- 
ods have been introduced that have not fully justified their ends, 
since the response from the natives whenever called for has surpassed 
expectation. . . . All speaks of the actual fitness of my people, who, 
calm, yet filled with hope, confidently expect to win from the United 
States in patience and peace a just verdict upon our cause." 

The chosen Speaker of the House of the Assembly, Sefior 
Osmena, in his formal address endorsed by the great majority 
of the chamber, declared: 

" The people desire independence. It believes itself capable of an 
orderly national life, efficient both in internal affairs and externally 
as a member of the group of civilized nations, and that, if at this 
moment the United States should grant the suit of the Filipinos for 
liberty, upon assuming responsibility they could discharge to the full 
their obligations towards themselves and towards others without detri- 
ment to liberty, to law, or to justice." 

The handwriting on the wall, as the Anti-Imperialists read it 
ten years ago, has been fulfilled according to their interpretation. 
The growth of foreign Imperialism has coincided with the mili- 
tarism, centralization and arbitrary assumption of executive power 
at home against which protest is at last arising all over the land. 
It is not too late to destroy the evil at its roots, to do justice to a 
long-suffering people and to vindicate the authority of the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Eeving Winslow. 



